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PREFACE 


THE two lectures which comprise this little vol- 
ume were spoken by Professor Adler, before the 
‘Society for Ethical Culture of New York City, on 
January eighth and fifteenth, and were reported 
stenographically. ‘These reports have been edited 
with a view only to eliminate some of the distinct- 
ively platform features of speech, while preserving 
the thought as expressed in the spoken addresses. 
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In the marriage customs of all nations there is a 
certain ideal element. In the ancient world sacri- 
fices were offered to the gods; there were torch- 
light processions, and sometimes, as if to indicate 
the royal state of the nuptial pair, the bride and 
groom were led under a canopy, like that which is 
raised above the heads of sovereigns —a custom 
which still is perpetuated among the orthodox 
Jews. Even in our own prosaic and practical age, 
poetry and symbolism have not entirely forsaken 
the marriage altar. Those who tolerate ceremony 
on no other occasion, crave it then. There is the bell 
with its peal and appeal, the wedding-music com- 
posed by some of the greatest masters, and, above 
all, —the center of this simple pageantry, — the 
bride herself, enveloped in white veil and robe, a 
wreath upon her brow, advancing, leaning on 
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her father’s arm: a beautiful, touching picture in 
which the ideal of pure virginity and of the mother- 
hood that is to be, are joined in holy unison! And 
in the great majority of cases the life that follows 
is worthy of the splendor of such initiation; this 
bride and groom will probably keep their troth to 
each other, and the flame kindled at the altar will 
burn steadily in after-years ? 

The sweeping assertion sometimes made, that 
modern marriage is a failure, is a grotesque exag- 
geration. ‘The pathological phenomena which 
give color to this view, proclaim themselves 
from the house-tops, and shriek in public print. 
On the other hand, the normal, happy mar- 
riages do not proclaim themselves, but rather 
shun publicity, and bring their homage to 
the Penates in the guarded precincts of sacred 
privacy. Fortunately, the great majority of mar- 
riages, though they be not perfect, as nothing hu- 
man is perfect, are, doubtless, on the whole, the 
brightest aspect of the life of the human race. 

And yet one must not close his eyes to the fact 
that a change is coming over society in its attitude 
toward the marriage state, a change which is 
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alarming as a presage of things never before 
known. The number of divorces is increasing 
rapidly. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, of the Bureau 
of Labor in Washington, some time ago pub- 
lished statistics to the effect that in a period of 
twenty years in the United States, about 970,000 
men and women, nearly a million persons, peti- 
tioned the courts for divorce, and of this number, 
divorce was actually granted to more than 650,000. 
Consider the number of children in each case, 
and one may realize that the number of persons 
affected by such a rupture of the marriage state 
was exceedingly large. Nor is this movement 
confined to the United States. It is found in 
every civilized country of the world. 

Again, there is an indication of this new spirit in 
a certain shameless flouting of decent propriety, 
noticeable of late in a number of divorce cases. 
The newspapers mentioned not long ago, the 
case of one person, the daughter of a citizen of : 
Chicago, who had just received from the courts her 
fifth divorce. She was married at sixteen: shortly 
after she was divorced from her husband, then re- 
married to him, and was again divorced from him. 
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She then married a second husband, and was di- 
vorced from him, in order to remarry her first 
husband, from whom she was again divorced, then 
she married her third husband, from whom she 
has just been set free. And worse than this was 
the case mentioned a year ago, of a divorce 
consummated in a court in N ewport, which was 
immediately followed by remarriage of one of 
the divorced parties, the carriage waiting at the 
door, the same judge who pronounced the divorce 
having no better sense of judicial dignity and 
propriety, than to officiate at the subsequent 
marriage. 

If these irregularities could be attributed to the 
depravity of the persons concerned, the uninviting 
subject might be dismissed with the comment that 
here, as in the case of crimes against life and 
property, we must more emphatically bring home 
the prescriptions of the moral law, as affecting 
marriage, to persons whose conscience is below 
the average. But, as a matter of fact, lax views 
on the subject of the marriage relation are very 
widely entertained, even by persons who do not put 
them into practice; and this is, perhaps, the most 
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ominous feature of the unwelcome change. In 
drawing-rooms and clubs one hears men and wo- 
men, of unimpeachable behavior playing with 
these topics as with edged tools. A celebrated 
novelist proposes that marriage should be con- 
tracted for ten years only, and nearly everybody 
finds it very interesting to discuss this proposition of 
experimental marriages. There is no protest or re- 
vulsion, no general concensus that something im- 
proper, even impossible, has been suggested; the 
proposition is considered and debated. Some ladies 
rather plume themselves upon their radicalism and 
freedom from prejudice in discussing all these novel 
propositions. Literature is full of the same poison. 
One finds it in Ibsen; Thomas Hardy reeks with it. 
The fact is, there is an undercurrent at work in 
modern society which is sapping the old time 
family ideal. Everybody is more or less conscious 
of the fact that a change is coming and is bound to 
come, and yet there is a terrible confusion as to the 
direction in which we ought to look for help. 
There have been many views of marriage and of 
the family into the details of which we cannot here 
enter. ‘There was the primitive economy in which 
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the woman was the head of the family, and descent 
was traced to her; that was the matriarchal 
family. There have been various other forms of 
the family, which might profitably be discussed ; but 
there is only one type of the family that I wish to 
dwell upon, because it will serve as a background 
for the discussion of present conditions, and a 
commentary on the real meaning of those dis- 
integrating forces which are at work in present 
society: that is the type of the ancient and the 
medieval family, in which marriage is entirely 
subordinate to family interests. In such a mar- 
riage the question whether a man and a woman love 
one another is a secondary question, for the hus- 
band and wife are not the chief parties con- 
cerned: the real interest in the matter is social. 
The question is not, whether one’s husband or 
wife answers to the expectations of the heart, or 
corresponds to one’s ideals, but whether the union 
is for the good of the family. This view is in- 
terestingly illustrated in Japan, for instance, 
where a woman, when she marries, is adopted into 
the family of her husband, and there is laid upon 
her the duty of filial devotion in that family, es- 
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pecially to the senior members of it. She is even 
warned against any too great attachment to her hus- 
band. It is considered good ground for divorce in 
old Japan if a man loves his wife too much, or if a 
woman loves her husband too much. This is not a 
jest but a fact. The divorce is pronounced by the 
elders of the family, without consulting the hus- 
band and wife, on the ground that their particular 
fondness for one another interferes with the per- 
formance of their duties to the whole family. 

But we do not need to go to Japan for illustra- 
tions. In the case of royal marriages to-day, there 
is the same standard of judgment. Very rarely are 
princes allowed to contract alliances in accordance 
with their choice. A princely alliance is an affair 
of state; it is for the good of the dynasty, and the 
affections of princes and princesses must wait 
upon the convenience of cabinets. 

Now in medizeval times, it must be remembered, 
every family was a kind of dynasty, and marriage 
was for the sake of perpetuating that family. The 
Percys and the Howards had the same feeling 
about their family as the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs. And even lower down, among the 
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weavers, artisans, and stone-masons, there was the 
same feeling. That idea still continues in the 
marriage de convenance, the idea that two 
families marry, or, if you please, two properties 
unite. A young girl is kept in the convent in 
France that she may be out of the world, and 
may not make the acquaintance of men, and form 
attachments which might prove an insuperable oe 
stacle to her accepting the stranger-husband whom ! 
her family has provided or shall provide for 
her. 

This explains also the masculine predominance 
in the old-time marriage. In the very beginning it 
was not so; descent was traced in the female 
line. But in the medieval family, and even in the 
ancient Greek and Hebrew family, the masculine 
element dominated in marriage. This masculine 
predominance was not due to the self-assertiveness 
of men, as our modern innovators sometimes rep- 
resent it, but was inevitable in a system in which 
the family loomed so large. The family over- 
shadowed the marriage. Because the man was the 
representative of the family, and because the 
property was vested in him — not to do with it as he 
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liked, but to hand it on to his offspring — he was 
predominant in marriage. He himself was only a 
trustee, a custodian, or if, as in thecaseofthe weavers 
and stone-masons, he did not represent property, 
he yet had a certain preferential right to the privi- 
leges of the guild, he and his sons after him. The 
medizeval family had existed for hundreds of years 
perhaps, and the family property had been handed 
down from father to son, and again from son to son. 
In like manner the privileges of artisans and trades- 
men had been vested in that family for years. What, 
then, did marriage mean? It meant that two 
young persons came and took their place in this 
line of generations, and that they undertook the 
duty of providing an heir for this family, and of 
seeing to it that this family tradition should be 
duly maintained and handed on to another age. 
That is the reason why the happiness of the young 
man and the young woman was deemed so merely 
incidental and secondary a matter when compared 
with the interests of the family. 

Now the old view of the family, which still pre- 
vails in orthodox circles, the view which the Episco- 
pal Church and the Methodist Church are trying 
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to save, and to which conservative people are 
harking back, is doomed. It is a conception 
of the significance of the family which has 
gone. 

In one sense the change is a good sign; in an- 
other sense it is most evil. It is a good sign because 
the modern protest means that the young people 
are asserting that their affections are not of second- 
ary interest, that they will not be tyrannized over by 
this monster of family interest, family property, 
dynastic interest, or whatever it is called, that has 
lived for generations, and seeks to live for other 
generations, sacrificing to its pride and ambitions 
the life and the happiness of individuals. Our young 
people say, No! We live to-day! We have rights 
that must be considered, and in the choice of a 
partner, for us the question of the heart’s satis- 
faction, the question of love, of mutual attraction, 
is not to be set aside! In so far, the change is good, 
and we sympathize with it heartily. 

But, on the other hand, there is no mistaking the 
fact that there is an element of impiety in it all. 
While it is true that the interest of the man and the 
woman, the nuptial pair, ought to be considered, 
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that they have rights which must not be ignored, 
yet in reaction against the old view there is the 
pretension that nothing is now to be considered ex- 
cept the happiness of madame and monsieur. And 
- the idea that marriage has a purpose outside of the 
immediate happiness of the man and woman con- 
cerned, that society has an interest at stake, that 
there is a tremendous social need which depends 
upon the right consummation of marriages, — that 
idea is threatening to fall away entirely. The old 
view was tyrannical; it suppressed individuals and 
their righteous claims. ‘The modern view, however, 
as it is preached for example, in Ibsen’s Nora, is 
anarchical and mad; it permits a man and woman 
to go to the marriage altar oblivious of the very 
object for which marriage is instituted, assuming 
that is a delighful contrivance for making their 
hearts warm, and. giving them the pleasure of 
each other’s comfort and society. I venture to say 
that, in nine cases out of ten, even fine and lovely 
people will enter into marriage with never a thought 
beyond that of their own happiness. They for- 
get that they are servants, that there are great so- 
cial ends to which they must bow; and the fact that 
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these ends are lost sight of is the chief explanation 
of the increase of the evil of divorce. 

The family, which exists from generation to 
generation, is in our eyes no more imposing. I 
doubt whether among the children of to-day 
there are very many who have any real con- 
ception of their grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Our connection with the past is loosening. In the 
family of the olden time nothing was more real than 
the grandfather, and even the grandfather’s grand- 
father. The history of the family was imparted to 
the young; they read genealogical books; they were 
well informed about every important detail in the 
life of their ancestors. But children nowadays know 
very little about their ancestors, therefore our 
relations to the past are becoming more and more 
attenuated. Young people look to the future much 
more than to the past, — that cannot be helped. 

My criticism of the older view of marriage then 
is, that the conception of supereminent and over- 
shadowing family interest, as it expressed itself in 
property and privileges, was too narrow and 
tyrannical. It sacrificed young love to that ogre, 
the family. 
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But, on the other hand, I very earnestly maintain 
that the great fault with the modern con- 
ception of marriage is, that it has gone to the 
other extreme, losing sight of the social end al- 
together, and over-emphasizing the individual 
claim to happiness. 

What we must attempt, therefore, is: first, a 
broader statement of the social end of marriage: 
and second, a definition of love which shall be con- 
sistent with devotion to that end. The social end 
of marriage is not merely to minister to family 
pride, to keep the estate or the privileges of the 
Percys or the Howards or the Hohenzollerns in- 
tact. The social end of marriage is to perpetuate 
the physical and spiritual existence of the human 
race, and to enhance and improve it. Let us never 
leave that out of sight! Let there be no absurd 
prudishness to prevent us from realizing that there 
is this social purpose in marriage. It is a strange 
and touching thought that the best thing in the 
world is always in danger of extinction — life! 

Inorganic matter, stones, earth, mountains, hills, 
the sea, remain as they were; they endure for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. But life, which in hu- 
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man form expresses itself in terms of thinking, 
feeling, and willing, is ever born anew, and would 
perish utterly were it not renewed. Marriage is an 
institution for saving life —the best thing in the 
world, for saving the most delicate and precious 
thing, mentality; and not only for saving it, but for 
improving and refining it with every renewal. Of 
course, it is not true that all children are improve- 
ments on their parents; sometimes a relapse and 
a reversion to a lower type is seen in children. 
But at any rate improvement is always possible, 
because it is possible for the parent to overcome, at 
least to some extent, that backward strain, and to 
make the life as it appears in his child better than 
it would otherwise have been; better relatively, if 
not absolutely. At all events, the great current of 
evolution sweeps through us; and the thing in all 
this universe of suns and stars that is most worth 
preserving, increasing, and enhancing — life, men- 
tality —this it is which renews itself through 
husband and wife. 

How absurd, then, to set up personal happiness 
as the goal! The principal thing is that marriage 
shall subserve a vast and wonderful social end; for 
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while the trees last, and the hills and the mountains 
remain just as they are, the greatest thing in the 
world, human life, persists only in so far as it is 
renewed, and renewal means a chance of improve- 
ment. And so, in the sacred rites of marriage the 
great soul of the world comes home to you and 
pleads with you to give it incarnation. That is the 
social end of marriage, and parents must stay to- 
gether if they are to accomplish it normally. The 
idea that marriage should cease when love ceases 
is a doctrine abhorrent and blasphemous, because 
it forbids the performance of this supreme duty of 
maintaining and enhancing the spiritual life of 
the world. And your child stands to you for hu- 
manity; if you say, “this is my child, my own, my 
beloved”, you suffer from a limited, restricted 
vision. You and I shall pass like a cloud; 
but the child will live, and perhaps other 
children — humanity — will live through him. 
One cannot be faithful to the claims of humanity, 
unless he nurtures that child through all the years 
of its prolonged infancy and adolescence, so long 
as it needs counsel and guidance. 

The only reason that propositions like Mr. 
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George Meredith’s are listened to, and that men 
who make them are not met with derision and con- 
tempt, is that we have become to such an extent 
individualists, and feed our individualism so con- 
stantly, that we think of marriage, in reaction 
against the old view of the family, simply as an 
individual affair, and forget its vast social purpose. 

Our second task in the reconstruction of a safe 
and sane view of marriage is to find a definition of 
love which is consistent with devotion to the social 
end thus defined. 

There is no word in the human language more 
beautiful or more sacred than the word “love”; 
and there is none which is used with more 
vagueness of connotation, or more profanely, to 
denote the very thing that every pure and loving 
heart would most abhor. In the first place love, 
if it is to be conducive to the social end, must not 
be what is called “romantic”. A great deal of the 
disappointment in marriage may be attributed to 
false expectations founded upon the romantic idea 
of love, the false idealization of the beloved per- 
son. ‘T’o attribute perfection to the object of love is 
characteristic of the romantic idea. A romantic girl 
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says, “My love is the type of all chivalry; he is 
endowed with all noble qualities; there is no fault 
in him.” And the romantic lover says of his 
maiden, ‘She is a goddess. I worship the ground 
on which she treads.” The idea of romantic love 
is the excessive magnifying of persons, and it is 
inspired by the desire of each to enjoy the per- 
fection of the other. 

It may be asked: But why should not this be 
accounted an amiable and venial fault, if fault it 
be? Why should we not, in the period of youth, 
indulge ourselves in delusions and dreams? Why 
should we not invest one another with this starry 
mantle? The answer is: Because it is false; and 
falsehood, especially in the fundamental relations 
of life, is sure to exact its penalties and to bring 
reaction in after years. There are some persons, 
especially women, who have the art of obstinately 
adhering to their illusions in defiance of their bet- 
ter knowledge. But in general when it appears that 
the idol has feet of clay, then one of two things must 
happen: either the marriage continues intact while 
love is dead, supported by the force of custom or 
by fear of exposure, and becomes a sort of lack- 
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lustre fellowship, a weary chain that is dragged 
to the end with what patience one can command; 
or else, in bolder and more reckless natures, the 
desire to meet the embodiment of one’s ideal 
somewhere, persists, and the attempt is made to 
find outside of marriage, in unwholesome and 
illicit ways, the satisfaction which the marriage 
relation fails to bring. For these reasons romantic 
love cannot be the true love. 

Again, there should be warning against an 
idea which is very common at present, under the 
influence of the college education of girls and 
of the emancipation of woman, — the idea that in 
the relation between the sexes, every attempt 
should be made to ignore sex difference, and that 
men and women should meet just as men meet 
with men, on the basis of comradeship. This idea 
I believe is, like that of romantic love, a pernic- 
ious one. In the first place, if it is encouraged 
before marriage, it is likely to conduce to trage- 
dies. Nature may be ignored, but cannot after all 
be annulled. The attraction between the opposite 
sexes is different from that between members of 
the same sex, and so it often happens that 
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between those who have affected to deal with 
one another simply as good comrades there 
suddenly comes an inrush of passion for which 
they were not prepared, and which is all the more 
violent because they were not on their guard. And 
if it be encouraged after marriage, it leads to still 
worse consequences because the idea of mere 
comradeship is obnoxious and antagonistic to the 
idea of marriage. Such a thing as a permanent 
comradeship cannot be imposed. In the very nature 
of comradeship is*implied the possibility of separa- 
tion. There is no mere comrade to whom I feel 
myself so pledged as to be inseparably connected 
with him. Comradeship depends on free choice, and 
free choice can be annulled. I may be the comrade 
of some one in matters of business, then we are 
held together so long as our business interests com- 
bine us. I may be his comrade in some literary or 
scientific pursuit. I may be his comrade on a jour- 
ney; and at the end of the journey, we may shake 
hands and part forever. There is nothing perma- 
nent in the idea of comradeship. But the idea of 
marriage is different. He who enters into marriage 
gives up a part of his liberty. Marriage is not com- 
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raderie. The very essence of it is that it is a per- 
manent bond. Sex attraction exists in the lower 
animal world; in a sense, it is the basest and most 
repulsive instinct which we know. How does it 
happen, then, in the human world, that it is not 
only dignified and exalted, but even transformed 
into its opposite, so that what on the animal level 
is most despicable, becomes most honorable and 
most pure? Is it not just the permanence of the 
marriage relation that makes the difference? Is it 
not because among human beings, it is a perma- 
nent and indissoluble bond? Is it not because of 
that interweaving of mind and heart which is only 
possible on the basis of permanence? 

I have often said that marriage seems to me to 
be the epitome of all other fine relations. There is 
a certain element of brotherliness in it as between 
the married pair; there is a certain fatherly atti- 
tude; there is a certain motherly brooding on the 
part of the wife over her husband; there is friend- 
ship, and an element of comradeship; and there is 
always something infinitely more. What is that 
something infinitely more? It is something pres- 
ent in no other human relation. It is just the feel- 
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ing that, as between husband and wife, there 
shall be a total blending of mind with mind 
and heart with heart; that they shall touch not 
merely at one point, as friends or companions do, 
but that they shall touch at all points; that they can- 
not endure separation. Emerson said he could well 
afford to have his friend, Carlyle, live on the other . 
side of the water — he did not need his presence; 
but true husband and wife cannot live one on this 
side of the water and the other on the other side, 
They are moved to have all things in common, to 
live under the same roof, to break bread together 
day by day, to pass through the vicissitudes of 
life together, to suffer with each other, to rejoice 
together, to con life’s lessons together; to wish to 
confer perpetual benefit each on the other. They 
are not romantic enthusiasts, neither are they 
without the poetic rapture in each other’s rela- 
tion. The true love of marriage differs from 
romantic love in this, that the romantic lover sees 
perfection contrary to the facts, and attributes a 
present perfection to the other; the real lover is he 
who sees a certain excellence, a certain charm — 
without the attraction of that there would be no 
[23 ] 
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approach — but beyond that, sees the possibility of 
greater excellence and perfection which is not 
yet, but which shall be developed through mutual 
help. 

Finally, there is one other word to say: The 
ethical doctrine as I conceive it is based entirely 
upon the idea that the true ethical relationship is 
that which leads to the calling forth of spiritual 
possibilities, and this general doctrine I have ap- 
plied to the subject of marriage. A complementary 
doctrine in my ethical thought, equally dear and im- 
portant, is that we work out what 1s best in us, not 
through the deliberate attempt to cultivate our 
own nature, but in the endeavor to call out what 
is best in others. This also finds its illustration in 
the marriage relation, (and here is the reconciliation 
of the social end and the individual end of marriage) 
for there is no anvil upon which a man and woman 
can beat out their spiritual perfection to be com- 
pared with the task of the education of their chil- 
dren. In marriage there are three parties: the man, 
the woman, and that life which is their life com- 
bined. One cannot think of marriage without the 
children. And it is in relation to the children that 
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the task of realizing the excellence which has not 
yet appeared, is best achieved. The children, for 
instance, if they are to be well brought up, and 
well guided, must reverence their parents. The 
quality of reverence is indispensable. But if they 
are to reverence them, then parents must become 
worthy of their reverence; and so this need of 
the children is the challenge which helps, and 
spurs on the parent to become worthy of rever- 
ence. Our children come to us for knowledge. If 
we are to impart that knowledge we must have 
it; we cannot afford to be idlers and triflers. Of 
course, we cannot give them all the instruction 
they require. We send them to schools or engage 
tutors for them; but we must give them at least 
the afflatus of knowledge. They must not look 
upon us as ignorant persons. They must realize 
that in some field we too are competent. They 
must get the atmosphere of superior experience 
and knowledge from us. Furthermore, the chil- 
dren depend upon us for example. Children 
are often passionate, irritable, violent. How 
far-reaching is our example! What a challenge then 
to us to become self-controlled and serene for their 
[25] 
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sake! The lights and the shadows from our coun- 
tenance fall into their life. Let us remember, no 
matter what happens to us, no matter what grief 
gnaws at our heart, no matter what loss we may 
sustain, what we owe to the little ones; and let us 
try to achieve serenity, patience, and resignation, 
so that the light of our countenance may illumine 
their life, and the shadow of our countenance may 
not darken it. 

Thus the presence of children becomes the great 
stimulus to the growth and development of perfec- 
tions which are as yet but latent in the husband and 
wife. All through our life this process of education 
proceeds. The child needs father and mother; but 
it does not need them only, as some think, alter- 
nately, now the father’s influence and then the 
mother’s, or in some things the father’s influence 
and in other things the mother’s. The child needs 
the father’s masculine influence, and the mother’s 
feminine influence always together, the two streams 
uniting to pour their fructifying influence through 
the child’s life into the life of humanity. 

There have been two conceptions of marriage 
which have played a great part in the world. One 
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is contained in the Bible, where it is written 
that the woman was made of man, flesh of his 
flesh, and bone of his bone, and that she is to 
be a helpmeet at his side. That view is too 
narrow. Say not only flesh of his flesh, and bone 
of his bone, but spirit of his spirit, mind of his 
mind, and heart of his heart; and say not only 
that she is to be a helpmeet at his side, but that 
he also is to be a helpmeet at her side. The second 
view is stated by Plato, where he says that lovers 
are two halves of one soul, inevitably predestined 
for each other from the beginning. This view, too, 
is inadequate. It is not true that husband and 
wife are predestined for one another in this sense. 
Experience shows that the first meeting is often 
accidental; and it is an exaggeration to say that 
no other marriage might have been possible. And 
so let us rather adopt a third view, namely, that 
however accidental the first meeting may have 
been, on the basis of it, with the help of the moral 
ideal, we shall erect a permanent union, and 
transform what was perchance mere accident in its 
inception, into the region of eternal validity and 
significance. 
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Marriage is preéminently a moral fellowship. 
But if this be so, do there not occur cases in 
which one or the other party appears to be un- 
worthy of the moral trust imposed upon him, and 
perhaps even incapable of fulfilling it? And 
should not the marriage tie therefore in such cases 
be dissolved ? This raises the problem of divorce, 
and to this I am next to address myself. 
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I can well understand what preachers of ‘the 
old school mean when they tell us in their writ- 
ings that, before stepping into the pulpit to speak 
on a difficult subject, they wrestled with the Lord 
day and night, praying to be so guided that their 
words should not lead others into error. If I were 
a preacher of the old school, there are two things 
that I should pray for, in approaching this diffi- 
cult subject of divorce: the one, that respect for the 
great moral principles underlying the divorce prob- 
lem might not make me hard and unfeeling toward 
the human suffering involved; and the other that 
the contemplation of that suffering might not make 
me less inflexible to voice the supereminent moral 
considerations that should determine our judg- 
ment in this matter. 

Let me first make clear my point of view. It is not 
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my purpose to discuss what the law on the statute 
book ought to be. I am well aware that a law must 
be backed by the moral sentiment of the commu- 
nity, and that a law which is in advance of that 
sentiment remains dead letter. I am considering 
here the ethics of divorce, and the question raised 
is, what should be the standard of ethically-minded 
people, whether or not that standard can be enforced 
by law. There are many things which the law per- 
mits, but which a man of high moral sense would 
not permit himself. What should such persons 
think on this subject? In what direction should 
they try to influence the moral opinion of the 
community ? 

Again, I do not take the attitude of one who is 
prepared to lay down even an ideal law in abso- 
lute terms, without admitting a possibility of cor- 
rection or a change of view. There are certain 
fundamental convictions on this matter, concern- 
ing which I never have changed my opinion and 
feel confident that I never shall. There are a great 
many marginal points in the discussion of the 
problem of divorce which may well be subject to 
revision. I want to give the best light I have, and 
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ask others to sift my opinions, and see how far these 
opinions commend themselves to them. The ques- 
tion presents itself to me in these terms: If any one 
in whose moral welfare I am deeply interested, of 
whom I believe that he or she wants to live out the 
best possible life, is face to face with this problem 
of divorce, how shall I, as a religious teacher, advise 
that person? It is not a question of laying down 
the law, but of giving my best possible counsel to 
those who want to live the best possible hfe. Fur- 
thermore, I am vested by the State of New York 
with authority to perform the marriage ceremony; 
but the State leaves it to every religious society 
to determine the conditions upon which that cere- 
mony shall be performed; therefore I am face to 
face with the question whether in a given case I 
shall perform the marriage ceremony for divorced 
persons. The question is a very practical one, and 
a definite position must be taken. What shall that 
position be? 

To begin with, I would distinguish between the 
inducements that lead to marriage and the obliga- 
tions ensuing, after the marriage is effected. That 
distinction is not sufficiently kept in mind. The 
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inducements to marriage are often of an ephemeral 
sort, beauty, for instance, or charm, or accomplish- 
ments. But the most romantic lover knows that 
beauty will fade. Beauty may be an inducement 
to marriage, but it cannot be a stipulation; it is 
not implied in the marriage bond that the mar- 
riage shall last as long as beauty lasts. The same 
is true of accomplishments. Very often accomplish- 
ments are exaggerated. One whose vision is dis- 
torted by the first fervor of passion, sees the ac- 
complishments of the beloved person in an ideal 
light; a mere hint of talent is often taken to mean 
far more than it really does mean. Or even if there 
be real talent, the conditions of marriage often 
necessitate its neglect. It cannot be said that mar- 
riage shall last as long as the talent lasts. It is not 
even true that goodness, or excellent moral traits 
are the condition of marriage. For as to these moral 
traits, it is certain that there are concomitant de- 
fects which must appear more and more in the 
close association of married life. Hence, beauty, 
grace, moral excellence, are to be regarded as gar- 
lands of roses which the man and the woman wind 
about each other’s necks, by which they draw to- 
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gether, and together are drawn to the steps of the 
altar; but they are not the conditions upon which 
the obligations of marriage rest. 

What are these obligations? They are to per- 
petuate and enhance the spiritual life of the 
world, to keep burning the flame of mentality on 
earth; to subject oneself to the modifying influence 
of the other sex, and to throw all the profit of this 
influence into the life of the offspring; to confer 
perpetual benefits each on the other, especially 
benefits of the highest kind, by ministering each 
to the other’s moral growth. 

Every one, I fancy, will concede that the expec- 
tation is that the union shall be permanent. If it 
were not so, the relations of the sexes in marriage 
would soon approximate to those of the brutes. 
And yet, it is asked, while the expectation is that 
of permanence, are there not cases in which a 
revision becomes necessary, in which a mistake 
has been made, so grievous, so disastrous in its 
consequences, that Society should step in and 
bring about a release? 

One of the first grounds mentioned for ncidane 
from the marriage obligations is incompatibility 
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of temper. This is in one sense, the weakest; it is 
open to the greatest abuse. I remember reading in 
the statistics of Mr. Wright, already referred to, 
that in one suit for divorce, the husband rested 
his claim for a separation on the plea that the 
company of his wife was unfavorable to his 
development as a spiritualistic medium. The 
flimsiest pretexts are resorted to under the head 
of incompatibility. Very often the incompatibil- 
ities, so-called, are nothing but manifestations of 
an unruly egotism. Such a thing as perfect com- 
patibility hardly ever exists. Only in the rarest 
instances do two natures fall into tune, so as to 
harmonize with each other, like the celestial spheres 
in the conception of Plato. “She shall set herself to 
him like perfect music unto noble words” — that 
vision of ‘Tennyson’s is seldom realized. In actual 
marriages it often happens that one will prevails, 
sometimes the man’s and sometimes the woman’s, 
or husband and wife agree to a division of authority. 
Even in the best marriages, harmony is secured 
by a process of accommodation. In fact, it is the 
object of marriage, as I cannot too earnestly re- 
peat, that a man should become other than he is 
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through the influence of the woman, and that the 
woman should become other than she is through 
the influence of the man. This process of mutual 
modification is of the very essence of the service 
they render to each other. Now, incompatibility of 
temper is very often nothing but a kind of 
mutinous, egotistical resistance to the process of 
accommodation. It is one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that young people so often enter into mar- 
riage without the least idea that the assumption 
of this relation means a change in one’s nature, 
and that no one should enter marriage unless he 
is willing to undergo that great change. This most 
important social topic is unfortunately one of the 
least analyzed and least amplified in literature or 
in religious and moral teaching. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that there 
are profound incompatibilities, mental and exs- 
thetic, and that these incompatibilities appear 
very often after marriage. The wife, for instance, 
is sesthetically developed, fond of music, art, and 
poetry; the husband is simply a plain business 
man, without the least comprehension of her 
ideals, or sympathy with them. What a terrible 
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danger! How prone she will be to seek sympathy 
from idealistic friends. Or again the husband 
is a person of great mental activity, having the 
interests of a scholar, with intellectual ambitions 
that occupy his mind with a sort of jealous insist- 
ence, and plans that engross his attention for 
years. These interests demand great concentra-— 
tion; they often absorb him entirely, they require 
him to burn the midnight oil. While the good, 
kind wife at his side has not the least con- 
ception of the things that are so vital to him; but 
is jealous of his intellectual pursuits. As to the 
book he writes, she can understand the fame and 
social prestige it brings; but what it really means 
in his life she does not know. Just as it is very dif- 
ficult for two people whose gait is different to 
walk side by side, so it is with two people whose 
mental gait is different; for there is the long stride 
and the short stride in the intellectual world as 
well as in the physical. Yet mental and esthetic 
incompatibilities can be overcome where there is 
a really serious sense of duty, where the moral 
feeling is strong. I cite an instance from life: 
The man was the kind of scholarly person whom I 
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have just described; and the woman was an affec- 
tionate but rather commonplace housekeeper, — 
quite as often of course the reverse is true, that 
the woman is the more gifted intellectually. This 
couple grew somewhat weary of each other, and 
the evenings they spent in each other’s company 
became more and more irksome. Then it happened 
that there came into their circle of acquaintances 
a brilliant stranger, a woman of rare literary gift, 
who responded intuitively and spontaneously to 
this man’s need. It was a delightful experience 
for him, and a perfectly innocent friendship was 
formed on the basis of common literary pursuits. 
Unwittingly both became involved more and 
more, the situation grew intolerable, and at last 
the man was compelled to face it. Then he said 
to himself: Why should I not acknowledge that I 
have made a mistake, that I am really not mated 
to the woman who is my wife, and that I am 
mated to this other? Why should I suffer all my 
days because of the mistake I made when I was a 
mere stripling ? And having put the case to him- 
self in this way, his strong moral nature bravely 
asserted itself, and he turned completely about. 
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He suddenly awoke to certain primitive and ele- 
mentary considerations, which he had _ before 
overlooked. He said to himself, “I have made 
this woman my wife, I have pledged my honor, 
and she is the mother of my children. How can I 
talk of the needs of friendship, or of literary 
pleasures, when my honor is at stake! A man who 
has once given his word in a business matter 
would not retract; how, then, can a man who 
has given his word at the altar retract it?” So 
he decided that this friendship must cease, and 
that he must in all honor accept his marriage, 
even though it were a cross. He resolved that he 
would do his best to make life happy for the 
mother of his children, would comfort and pro- 
tect her; and if she did not follow him mentally, 
he would help her as far as she was willing and 
able to develop, and then would bear with her 
defects in patience. Then something very strange 
happened. The wife realized that there was a 
change in him, and that he saw her in a new light. 
He did not look on her any longer with inward pro- 
test, and with the barely suppressed desire to 
escape; but he looked on her now in the attitude 
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of one who was anxious to confer benefits upon 
her. She was touched by his new attitude; she 
felt it to the very heart, and it worked a great 
change, developed a new geniality in her. She 
responded to the new atmosphere of kindness 
which had taken the place of unkindness, and a 
miracle occurred. These people actually became 
happy in each other’s society, and the man who 
reéntered his home in the spirit of the martyr, 
lived to congratulate himself upon having escaped 
a great peril. He was a gentleman, and he had his 
reward. 

Of course, there are cases where the situation is 
much more difficult, and where there are incom- 
patibilities, not mental or esthetic, but moral; as, 
for instance, in the case of habitual inebriety. And 
the habit of inebriety or addiction to the use of 
injurious drugs, like chloral or morphine, and de- 
generation or cruelty, occur not only in the lowest 
strata of society, but in the upper strata of society 
as well. But I should not concede that even in 
those cases a separation is always necessary. No- 
where does the famous word of Jesus, in reply to 


the disciple who asked him, “ How often shall I 
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forgive?” apply so fitly as in the marriage rela- 
tion. “Shall it be seven times?” asked the dis- 
ciple. And Jesus answered “No, seventy times 
seven.” Nowhere is patience and the spirit of 
mutual toleration more imperative; even in what 
appear to be extreme cases, they sometimes pro- 
duce quite unlooked for results. I knew a man who 
was a confirmed drunkard, and who made a veri- 
table hell of his home. When he was under the in- 
fluence of liquor he was literally beside himself, and 
behaved like a fiend. He had a lovely wife and 
sweet children, one of whom used to wait for him 
near the door of the saloon, to take him home. 
But the wife had the unspeakable art of preserv- 
ing the children’s respect for their father. He 
was kind and good when he was sober. She taught 
them that then he was his true self, and made 
them think of him as the true father only in those 
moments. Finally this attitude of hope for him, 
and the children’s appeal that he should always 
be their true father, and come back to himself 
and to them, wrought a marvelous change. He 
entirely overcame his passion for liquor, and the 
shattered home was rebuilt. It was a miracle, but 
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such miracles are possible. We are too apt to 
strike our colors and lay down our arms; to say, 
“It is of no use!” before we have really exhausted 
all our resources. We faint too quickly in the 
moral struggle. 

But in certain cases I admit that the evil is intoler- 
able, and there must be a remedy. What I should 
advise in such cases is separation. Separation has 
different degrees. Separation is often good even for 
those who are happy in their love. It is wonderful, 
for instance, how, on a journey at a distance from 
home, one who loves another very much seems to 
see his love and his relation to the other in a new 
perspective. After a brief absence those who are 
really united will often come back to each other’s 
side, feeling as if they had been married anew. 
But for those who are not happily wedded, such a 
separation is often a great help. Some persons get a 
sort of mental vertigo from the effect of constant 
friction. Give them a short respite, let them stand 
off and view each other in a new light, and the 
chances are that they will correct their misunder- 
standings, and come back in a more concilliatory 
spirit. This will be especially likely if there are 
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children whom both love. Children are the great 
argument to bring together those who are alien- 
ated. How can two people who love the same child 
avoid being drawn together, especially if the child 
be sick and the parents meet at the bedside of the 
little sufferer. Nature has instituted this bond of 
the child. It is a terrible thing that parents of the 
same child should not be kind to one another. The 
temporary separation often gives an opportunity 
for the love of the child to operate, and to produce 
its beneficent effect. Separations, as I have said, 
may be of various degrees. There is the voluntary 
separation for a short term, the separation for a 
long term, the separation decreed by the court, — 
it may be with the right to visit the children and to 
influence them, or with that right denied. It seems 
to me that separation, if it were properly managed 
by the courts, might fulfil every requisite, without 
need of recourse to divorce. 

This is my position: separation, but never di- 
vorce. But, it may be asked, what is the difference 
between separation and divorce, between a sepa- 
ration which is renewed again and again, and 
which in effect is permanent, and divorce ? The dif- 
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ference is, that in case of separation there is no per- 
mission to remarry. And so far as release from in- 
tolerable conditions is concerned, it seems to me 
that separation entirely answers the purpose. 

Now, as to the remarriage of a divorced person: 
this is sometimes represented as analogous to the 
case of second marniage; and it is said that if sec- 
ond marriages are permitted, the remarriage of 
persons who have once made a failure of marriage 
should be permitted also. But the two cases are 
altogether different. Whether a person does well to 
contract a second marriage or not depends on cir- 
cumstances. But as to the moral purity of the sec- 
ond marriage, it seems to me there can be no ques- 
tion. Marriage is a relation between the living, not 
between the living and the dead. Marriage is a 
reciprocal relation; and there is no reciprocity pos- 
sible between the living and the dead. In the case 
of a second marriage, the partner to the marriage 
tie is no longer living; in the case of marriage after 
divorce, the person to whom faith has been pledged 
in lifelong union is still living. This distinction 
ought to be clear. 

Now, by what argument is divorce supported ? 
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The most common argument is the claim that 
people should not be made to suffer for a single 
mistake, that the happiness of a lifetime should 
not be sacrificed, and that the punishment is dispro- 
portionate to the fault. But as to the disproportion- 
ateness, is it not true that this appears in life every- 
where, and that it is the only effectual means of 
educating the human race ? It appears in our deal- 
ings with Nature. A person absent-mindedly mis- 
takes a bottle, and instead of taking medicine 
drinks poison. The fault, how venial; the punish- 
ment how terrible! In the case of our social acts it 
is not different. A young fellow under the influence 
of boon companions, after he has perhaps indulged 
too freely in wine, enlists in the army. On the 
morrow he bitterly repents. What has he done? 
He has enlisted, and soon he will be sent to 
the front, perhaps to meet his death. A man enters 
into a business partnership with a person who 
proves to be the worst of associates; but he has 
made a contract, and cannot prove a fraud, and so 
must live up to his contract. There are countless 
situations in which decisions become practically 
irrevocable, at least for a term of years, and in 
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which the penalty is out of all proportion to the 
fault. But if we cannot help the results of rash 
and ill-mated marriages, we ought to show 
more kindness to those who have not yet en- 
tered the marriage relation. We ought to give 
young people some idea of the gravity of the step 
they are taking. We ought to teach the ethics of 
marriage in the Churches, in Ethical Societies. In 
that respect we are all culpably negligent. Al- 
though in the Ethical Society we have tried to 
give to the young some idea of the nature of this 
bond, there is far more yet to be done. 

The main source of evil lies in the fact that 
even the worthiest people suppose that happiness 
is the chief object of marriage. Let me not seem 
indifferent to the bliss of happy marriage, because 
I deny that happiness is the highest aim of mar- 
riage. Of course, to confer happiness upon one 
another is one of the duties and pleasures of true 
wedlock; and in the discharge of the highest func- 
tions of marriage happiness must result. But still 
happiness is an incident, a concomitant, and you 
cannot make it the highest end, without coming to 
the intolerable position that marriage should cease 
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when happiness ceases. The highest end of mar- 
riage is to perpetuate, promote and enhance the 
spiritual life of the world, to keep the flame of men- 
tality burning in the universe, and to confer per- 
petual benefits one upon the other, especially the 
highest benefits of moral growth. The supreme aim 
of marriage is to contribute to the growth of char- 
acter, of the mind, of the feelings, — of the whole 
nature. That is a blessed task where the union is 
blessed. Where the union is unblessed, the per- 
formance of it may be attended with unspeakable 
pain. Yet it must be attempted none the less and 
persevered in to the end. 

There are incompatibilities of temper also in 
parental and filial relations. Sometimes fathers and 
sons do not agree, and mothers and daughters do 
not agree. Is that a reason why they should shake 
off their obligations to one another ? Why not pro- 
pose the divorce also of the parental and filial 
ties? Those incompatibilities are sometimes just 
as painful; they are the source of just as much 
unhappiness. Old King Lear in the play was a 
somewhat difficult person to keep house with, in- 
tractable, choleric, querulous with old age, full of 
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caprice; yet we should hardly say that therefore his 
precious daughters, Goneril and Regan, were justi- 
fied in casting him out into the storm. And still more 
clearly does this appear in the case where it is the 
son or the daughter that proves a disappointment. 
The relations to a child ought to be a source of 
great happiness, and often are; but suppose they 
are not. ‘The son has broken every commandment; 
is defiant and dissipated, a wastrel, a ne’er-do- 
well, a prodigal, a profligate. Can the parent, there- 
fore, throw off his obligations ? He may exile the 
boy from home, commanding him to swim the 
swirling current of life with his own strength, 
without parental aid! But when that is done it 
should be done only for purposes of reclamation. 
The parental hand is not really withdrawn from 
him — that cannot be. If in appearance he is left to 
his own devices, still from a distance he is 
guarded. One cannot disown a son; that is done 
in novels, but it is impossible, at least to a moral 
person, in real life. So one cannot disown a spouse. 
It may be said that in the one case the tie is a 
natural tie, a tie of consanguinity; and that in 
the other case the tie is not of so close a nature; 
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but I maintain that the mutual surrender in mar- 
riage takes the place of the natural tie, otherwise it 
were unutterably, intolerably base. A tie as strong 
as that of nature has been formed, when once 
there has been this mutual surrender. The 
husband cannot cut the wife adrift, nor can the 
wife cut the husband adrift, no matter what 
faults appear, any more than the parent can cut the 
child adrift. True, itis very hard sometimes to bear 
the burden of this law! I said at the beginning that if 
I were a praying parson, I should prayfor sympathy 
not to become unfeeling to the complex, secret 
agony herein involved. But the law is inexorable. 
The father must bear his trouble, if the burden of a 
prodigal son is laid upon him. And the wife and 
husband together must bear their trouble, if trouble 
be laid upon them. 

I think this is true, even in those cases in which 
there has been great and open moral disgrace, 
where the man has even committed crime. ‘The 
wife of the defaulting bank official still owes him a 
duty, namely, to tread with him the steep path 
that leads up from the moral depths to the 
heights of reclamation and regeneration. By her 
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innocent suffering she exerts a purifying, purga- 
torial influence upon him. Vicariously she shares 
his guilt, and in so doing she manifests, she wins 
her own highest spiritual nature. 

There is an analogy in the case of the, so-called, 
incurably insane. Society does not take the lives of 
such persons. Were we positively certain that they 
are incurable, perhaps society might relieve them 
of their death-in-life. But we can never be positive- 
ly sure. So is it in the case of those who are de- 
graded and depraved. They seem dead, indeed; 
but they are potentially living. If it could be proved 
in any case that a person is really morally past 
hope, then I should say, “Yes, divorce! because 
marriage is a bond between the living, and not 
between the living and the dead.” But, morally 
speaking, we never can say of a person that he is 
past hope; and if our efforts do not succeed with 
respect to him; they succeed with respect to our- 
selves at least, if they are earnestly made. For 
every time we put forth an effort for another’s re- 
form, we ourselves increase in spiritual worth. 

And this brings me to the supreme crime against 
marriage, that crime which in the stringent laws 
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of the State of New York, is admitted as an ade- 
quate ground for divorce. I am compelled to reject 
even the breach of the seventh commandment, as a 
ground for divorce. It is ground for separation un- 
doubtedly; but why should there be permission 
to remarry? To the guilty I should not grant it, 
because it seems absurd that a person who has just 
demonstrated his inability to fulfil the marriage 
relation should be allowed immediately to reénter 
that relation. The public conscience is constant- 
ly flouted by persons who are proved adulterers 
and adulteresses, and who immediately dishonor 
the marriage tie, by entering it anew. And to 
the innocent it seems to me unnecessary to 
grant remarriage, and this on grounds of feel- 
ing and of duty: on grounds of feeling, because 
I cannot understand how a person of fine feeling 
who has been dishonored in that particular, even 
through no fault of his or her own, after passing 
through such an experience, could wish to turn ina 
new direction. And, as to the matter of duty, Ido not 
see that one can be discharged from it. That poor 
wretch who has gone wrong is still the spouse. 
Though he or she may be exiled, yet there is a re- 
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sponsibility left. Though the pledge of honor has 
been violated by one side, that does not annul it 
for the other. Marriage is not a contract. The con- 
tract idea, as the laws embody it, has greatly 
vitiated the right understanding of marriage. If it 
were a contract, then non-observance on one side 
would mean the right to cancel obligation on the 
other; but it is ike a natural tie, and non-observ- 
ance on the one side does not annul the duties by 
which a person of high honor conceives himself 
or herself bound. 

I am no sentimentalist, and I do not underrate 
for a moment the horror of the crime of adultery. 
It is so unspeakably vile, that it almost seems 
impossible to refer to it publicly at all; and 
yet there is this to be said, that even this crime does 
not always argue an irreparable turpitude of na- 
ture on the part of those who commit it. It is a pro- 
found truth that many people do not realize the 
sanctity of the moral commandments until after 
they have come into collision with them; that often 
one who has transgressed has his eyes opened for 
the first time to the greatness of the law which he 
has infringed. It is quite possible that the guilty may 
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acquire a finerand deeper realization of the sanctity 
of the moral relation than those who, because they. 
have never been tempted, have never sinned. I do 
not say this to excuse or to palliate the sin. But 
what I mean is that even in the case of this ulti- 
mate crime against marriage, it is necessary to 
discriminate; and it may be possible even in such a 
case, while not resuming intimate fellowship — I 
do not see how that could be possible — to resume 
moral relations. I do not say that permanent exile 
from the home is in all cases indispensable. I think 
there can be pardon even in such cases, pardon to 
the extent of the resumption of moral relations. I 
suppose that is the reason for the action of Jesus, 
which at first seems so hard to explain. They 
brought to him the woman taken in the very 
act of adultery and questioned him: The law says, 
stone her; what sayest thou? He lifted up his face 
from the ground on which he was writing, and 
said: Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone. And they stole away, one after the other, 
until she was left alone. He raised his face again 
and said to the woman: Go thy way, and sin no 
more. 
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But whether the case be that of penitence or im- 
penitence, I should still say that the innocent 
spouse is bound to the other, as the parent to the 
prodigal son. 

Two diametrically opposite attitudes are taken 
on this question. The one is indicated by the tre- 
mendous spread of the divorce movement. I have 
read lately in the reports of the session of theFrench 
Academy for 1902, an article by Legrande, giving 
the results of the law of 1884, which permitted di- 
vorce for the first time in France. If you will con- 
sult this article you will see how little the expecta- 
tions of the authors of that law have been fulfilled. 
It was supposed that permission to secure divorce 
would simply publish to the world the disease that 
had been secretly eating into the vitals of society, 
and that clandestine evil would decrease in 
consequence of the permission. The contrary. 
seems to be the case. The number of prose- 
cutions for adultery has increased; the number of 
separations, which was three thousand before the 
passage of this law, has increased to over seven 
thousand, the petitions for divorce to nine thous- 
and; and there is reason to think that the very fact 
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that so many divorces are consummated has 
shaken, in the general public, the idea of the per- 
manence of the marriage union upon which the 
safety of the home depends. If this permanence is 
constantly disavowed in practice, if in thousands 
of cases the courts are busy dissolving the unions 
which were entered into ostensibly with the expec- 
tation of permanence, it must follow that the 
expectation of permanence with respect to mar- 
riage, which is the foundation of civilized society 
and of the social order, should grow more and more 
feeble. Moreover, if divorce is granted in the first 
instance, it cannot be refused in the second instance 
or in the third; and there follow such scandalous 
performances as those with reports of which the 
newspapers have of late entertained or horrified the 
reading public. Where shall the line be drawn if 
divorce is granted ? To relieve the misery of the few, 
shall the expectation of the permanence of the 
marriage union be destroyed, and thus misery 
be imported into thousands of households, from 
which it might have been averted ? 

The other attitude toward the divorce question 
is seen in the reaction which is taking place in 
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ecclesiastical quarters. This reaction seems to me 
to be open to the objection that it seeks to com- 
bat the desire for liberty, by shutting down upon 
it with the simple force of authority. The marriage 
bond is declared to be permanent, not because 
there are valid reasons for such permanence, but 
because the Lord has said: “ Whom God has join- 
ed, let not man put asunder.” God is supposed to be 
a party to the bond; and God is supposed to be 
offended if the bond is dissolved. But this use of 
dogmatic authority is resented by the modern 
spirit of liberty. Thus the position of the Church is 
not strong, and cannot be until the Church is ready 
to revise the attitude and conception of marriage 
which we find permeating the Bible, namely, the 
conception that in marriage the man shall predomi- 
nate, that the man shall be the head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the Church. In driving those 
who wish to escape from the marriage connection 
back into it, the Church is obviously driving them 
into a relation which their sense of equality resents. 
Or again the social interest is set up as against 
the individual interest, and it is said that the indi- 
vidual must sacrifice himself to the good of society. 
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The good of society demands that unions must be 
permanent; hence, individuals must be sacrificed. 
But it must be shown in addition that the indi- 
vidual interest and the social interest are iden- 
tical, that he or she who labors over the lost and 
seeks to reclaim a moral wastrel, is not merely sac- 
rificing himself or herself to that particular thing, 
the social interest; but that she or he is rising by 
such effort to the sublimest possible heights, is 
achieving his or her highest spiritual worth. 

This is the position which I have sought to vindi- 
cate. I have endeavored to give reasons in place of 
relying on authority, and to emphasize the opinion 
that separation answers the purpose of relief and re- 
lease. The tie between husband and wife is one that 
differs from the parental and filial, the natural tie, 
only in the fact that while into the one we are born, 
into the other we can freely enter, but we are as 
truly bound when we have entered. The decision is 
irrevocable; the resolution cannot be rescinded; 
morally speaking the man and woman of honor 
are permanently bound. One can no more disown 
a spouse than he can disown his child. 

To anyone who may have to meet this problem 
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practically in his own life, [would extend this word 
of counsel: Do not have recourse to what the law 
permits. There are many things permitted by the 
law which a person of high breeding will not permit 
himself. Do not seek divorce. Do not seek to cast 
from you the being to whom at the altar you vowed 
your troth, for better or for worse. Accept the 
bond which in one sense limits your liberty, but 
which in another sense, by the very fact of your 
accepting it voluntarily, gives you a far nobler 
liberty. 


THE END 
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